THE LANGUAGE OF HOLLYWOOD
for educating the tastes of this audience. Staple commodities, based
on the lowest common denominator of the mentality and the
emotional life of the audience, must be produced. Staple commodities
in art, produced in this way, and in order to meet such requirements,
must mean, in the main, counterfeit art. This is a decisive pre-
requisite why the masses of the American people really "need" so
much Hollywood "entertainment*'
Actually, the motion picture industry needs the money of the
American masses as much as they need the industry's entertainment.
Thus we get an endless barrage of Hollywood publicity and of
Hollywood advertising that almost batters the intelligence of the
nation into insensibility. Hollywood must do this in order to give
the public what Hollywood wants it to want The audience cannot
choose directly. It is not given proper alternatives. Usually it may
choose one of various absurd pictures, or none of them at all. When
choice is so restricted, it is meaningless to argue that the public
really gets what it wants. Also, the contradictions we have observed
in the motion picture industry are apparent in American society as a
whole. The conditions of American life create alienated and trun-
cated personalities, a fact that has already engaged the attention of
more than one generation of sociologists, political scientists, psych-
ologists,- judges, social workers, and others. The conditions of
earning one's bread in this society create the lonely modern man.
Such conditions help explain the need, sometimes feverish, for
an entertainment that so repetitively presents the same reveries, the
same daydreams, the same childish fables of success and happiness.
So much of the inner life of men is dried up that they tend to become
filled with yearnings and to need the consolation of these reveries
about people who are happy, healthy, and always successful. Tastes
are thus conditioned. Increasingly deprived of proper alternatives
from which to choose, the American masses have also become
habituated to this taste for the movies. The movies have thereby
become a social habit. The kind of culture for profit which we now
have would in any case have produced conditions which would aid
in the creation of the necessary audience. The two have developed
more or less harmoniously. Hence, parallel to the retrogression of
consciousness in, say, the Hollywood writer, there is a more wide-
spread and also more pernicious retrogression of consciousness in
the motion-picture audience. Social and economic conditions have
established the basis for this; the motion picture farther enforces it.
But such a process cannot continue indefinitely. Eventually a limit
must and will be reached. Eventually, there will be a profound re-
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